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1950 

Net Sales. $129,739,250 

Income before Income Taxes . . . 6,794,543 

Provision for Income Taxes . . . 2,729,406 

Net Earnings (Loss). 4,065,137 

Net Earnings per Common Share 1.51 

Dividends Paid . 1,786,567 

Dividends Paid per Common Share .60 

Current Assets. 47,223,786 

Current Liabilities. 13,555,009 

Net Working Capital. 33,668,777 

Current Ratio. 3.48 to 1 

Funded Debt . 12,325,000 

Net Worth . 35,890,947 

Book Value per Common Share 12.06 

Inventories. 35,444,330 

Merchandise on Order . 31,186,000 

Number of Employees . 5,944 

Number of Shareholders. 5,022 

Number of Stores . 517 

Number of Authorized Dealers . . 2,000 

Number of Warehouses. 10 


1949 * 

1948 * 

1947 * 

1946 * 

$122,683,032 

$151,500,837 

$144,436,065 

$126,998,854 

27,550 

5,970,361 

3,487,219 

11,176,141 

314,726 

2,181,795 

1,241,661 

4,397,292 

(287,176) 

3,788,566 

2,245,558 

6,778,849 

(.23) 

1.47 

.91 

2.78 

1,786,475 

2,358,697 

1,481,693 

2,283,173 

.60 

.90 

.60 

.90 

38,966,057 

49,054,796 

47,250,811 

47,215,175 

7,028,812 

14,244,739 

19,111,933 

24,629,517 

31,937,245 

34,810,057 

28,138,878 

22,585,658 

5.54 to 1 

3.44 to 1 

2.45 to 1 

1.92 to 1 

13,000,000 

13,000,000 

13,000,000 

6,975,000 

33,612,377 

35,801,315 

28,588,897 

27,958,005 

11.15 

12.03 

11 58 

11.13 

30,382,058 

40,610,638 

36,802,615 

41,023,116 

13,251,000 

17,815,000 

28,453,000 

32,437,000 

6,006 

7,314 

6,931 

6,817 

5,090 

4,839 

3,384 

2,700 

527 

536 

528 

530 

1,882 

1,773 

1,743 

1,721 

13 

14 

15 

15 


* Adjusted where necessary to reflect proper comparisons with 1950. 
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1950 was a good year for Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. and Subsidiaries. 

You will be pleased with the results of our operations ... an enterprise with an earnings record 
extending over a quarter of a century ... a trend interrupted once but never reversed. 


Here are some of the highlights. 

Sales of $129,739,250 showed an increase of 
5.75% over 1949. 

Net income, after taxes, was $4,065,137 or 
$1.51 per common share. This compares with 
a loss of $287,176, or $0.23 loss per common 
share in 1949. 

Cash dividends of $1,786,567 were paid dur¬ 
ing the year, consisting of $0.60 per common 
share and $2.50 per preferred share. 

Dividends have been paid in every year for 
the past twenty-two years. 

The balance of earnings of $2,278,570 was re¬ 
invested in the business, principally in in¬ 
ventories. 

Net working capital was $33,668,777 on De¬ 
cember 31, 1950, compared with $31,937,245 
on December 31, 1949, an increase of $1,731,- 
532. 

There was no bank debt at the year end. 


Cash on hand and in banks totalled $7,113,253. 

Inventories amounted to $35,444,330, an in¬ 
crease of $5,062,272 over the previous year 
end. 

Merchandise on order at December 31 to¬ 
talled $31,186,000 compared with $13,251,000 
the year before. Our suppliers generally now 
require more time to obtain materials for 
processing the products we sell. 

Expenditures for fixtures and equipment and 
modernization of buildings and leasehold im¬ 
provements were $1,148,788 compared with 
$1,118,137 in 1949. 

In February, 1950, the first payment of 
$675,000 due on the 3Vi% unsecured long 
term loan was made. The second installment 
of $675,000 was paid on February 1, 1951, 
leaving a balance of $11,650,000. 
Stockholders* equity at December 31, 1950, 
amounted to $30,055,647, or $12.06 per share 
of common stock. 


TO NEW STOCKHOLDERS —Those of you who joined our stockholder family during 1950 will want to know that 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. and Subsidiaries are principally engaged in the retail and wholesale distri¬ 
bution in 26 states, the Hawaiian Islands and 4 Canadian provinces, of automobile tires, tubes, 
batteries and accessories, tools, hardware, housewares, sporting goods, paints and varnishes, build¬ 
ing materials, toys and games, lawn and garden equipment, CORONADO appliances, including 
radios, television sets, refrigerators, washing machines, ironers, gas and electric stoves and heat¬ 
ers; furniture and floor coverings; and softlines, including women’s, men’s, girls’ and boys’ clothing 
and accessories, hosiery, lingerie, draperies, notions, piece goods, bedding and linens. 

Batteries, paints and varnishes, washing machines and insulation materials are produced by 
our wholly-owned manufacturing division, Solar Corporation, and Beam Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, a division of Solar. 


Stockholders and their friends who reside in or travel through the territory served by the 517 
Gamble and Gambles Western Auto Supply stores, 2,000 Gamble and Gambles Western Auto 
Supply franchised dealer stores and Macleod’s stores in Canada, are invited to buy their require¬ 
ments of fine quality merchandise at money saving prices from Gambles. 



PROPERTIES —Warehouse facilities at Chicago, Illinois, have been inade¬ 
quate and unsatisfactory for many years. Moreover, our trucks are com¬ 
pelled to fight the heavy city tiaffic and drive approximately 40 to 60 
miles before arrival at the first store. 

During 1950, plans were developed and in November, contracts were 
let for the construction of two modern, one-story warehouses; one at 
Coldwater, Michigan, and one at Monmouth, Illinois, at an estimated 
total cost of $1,250,000. Over a long period of years, we have had uni¬ 
formly low operating cost experience with the country type of warehouse 
and the new structures follow this established pattern. 

Warehouses in Marshalltown, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
were closed in 1950. Authorized dealers and branch stores formerly ser¬ 
viced from these points are now serviced from Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Moorhead and Minneapolis, Minnesota. Delivery and warehouse oper¬ 
ating costs were reduced without sacrificing service and, moreover, these 
changes should produce an improvement in inventory turnover. 

An addition of 25,000 sq. ft. was made to our washing machine plant 
at Webster City, Iowa, to provide additional space for production and 


Sales of companies acquired are included in year of acquisition. 








































engineering. Under normal conditions without restrictions, 
the additional space should permit a 25 % increase in wash¬ 
ing machine production. 

Macleod’s Limited, our Canadian Subsidiary, com¬ 
pleted the relocation of stores in Edmonton, Alberta and 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, in new buildings owned by your 
Company. Increased sales volume, larger operating income 
and improved operating conditions resulted. 

We also maintained our program during the year of 
modernizing or renovating a number of existing stores and 
improving the location of other store units. 

If conditions permit, consideration will be given to the 
construction of a new paint factory in Cudahy, Wisconsin, 
during 1951 and also a warehouse building in Winnipeg, 

Canada. Increased production and lower costs would result 
from these additions. 

DEFENSE PROGRAM — Solar Corporation, our manufacturing subsidiary, is using a portion of their facilities 
in the Milwaukee battery plant and paint factory and Beam Manufacturing Company’s washing 
machine plant for the production of defense materials. Delivery dates specified in the present Navy 
and Ordnance contracts run from January 1 through the year. Except for the purchase of a mod¬ 
erate amount of equipment and some rearranging of existing facilities, we have no conversion 
problems. 

It is expected that our Ogden, Utah, and Los Angeles, California, plants will also receive 
defense contracts during 1951. 

= ORGANIZATION — During 1950, our organizational structure was studied by a firm of management en¬ 
gineers. 

We are now in the process of applying the suggestions made to achieve a more simple, yet 
more effective form and reduce our administration costs. 

In addition, Mr. Arthur S. Barrows, former President of Sears, Roebuck & Co. was engaged 
during 1950 as a consultant, principally on merchandising problems, a field in which he has an 
eminent reputation. About two-thirds of the ninety-day period spent with us was devoted to 
field and home office observations. His report included suggestions of merit and many of these 
suggestions are being applied experimentally in one of our regions with the expectation of com¬ 
pany-wide application over a period of time. 

■ PERSONNEL — For the benefit of qualifying employees of all divisions, $763,767 was provided from 

1950 income for employees’ profit sharing retirement trusts. No contribution was made by the 
parent company in the preceding year since operating results did not permit one as determined by 
the Trust Agreement formulas. 

The job evaluation and employee testing programs which were inaugurated during 1949 re¬ 
ceived increased emphasis and are being established in all parts of the Company. 

Modern training and educational techniques were developed and are an important part of the 
over all employee training and educational program. 

The Management Training Centers, established during the early part of 1950, have produced 
gratifying results in the training of new men for branch store managers. These trainees, numbering 
70, will be available for field replacements during the coming year. 

Our vacation policy was modified, effective January 1, 1951, to permit a 
longer vacation to those who have been associated with the Company fifteen 
years or more. 

We are constantly striving to make this business a source of human sat¬ 
isfaction to all who work in it and for it. 

Nearly 1,000 of our employees completed 10, 15, 20 or 25 years of service 
during 1950. 

MAJOR POLICY CHANGE —As of January 1, 1951, all of our food super¬ 
markets were sold to National Tea Co. In addition‘to taking over 22 super¬ 
markets and 7 luncheonettes in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin, National Tea Co. also absorbed into its organization all per¬ 
sonnel connected with the food operations. 

Most of the supermarkets are in the large Gamble Shopping Centers and, 
thus, we have retained the demonstrated advantage of bringing under one 
roof most of those merchandise items needed and wanted by consumers, 
especially housewives. To put it another way, food customer traffic will con¬ 
tinue to be exposed to our hardlines, softlines, furniture and floor coverings. 
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This neighborly association with National Tea Co. offers opportunities for continued re¬ 
search in the field of customer shopping convenience. 

We relinquished the operation of the food business simply to concentrate our capital, tal¬ 
ents and facilities on our more traditional lines like automobile supplies and accessories, house¬ 
hold appliances, etc. 

In 1950, food represented approximately Sl$% of our total sales. 

Consistent with the decision to relinquish our food business, we also began the liquidation 
of our inventory of heavy farm implements and attachments. Thus far, we have reached agree¬ 
ment with two large distributors for the purchase of our inventories in the areas in which they 
operate and complete liquidation of the implement and attachment inventories of approximately 
$750,000 will be achieved during 1951. 

Farm supplies, such as dairy supplies, fence controllers, shovels, pitchforks, etc., have been 
in our lines for many years and we will continue the sale of these items. 

Sales of heavy farm implements and attachments were less than 2% of our total volume in 
1950 and 43^% of our 1949 sales. 


NEW PRODUCTS— A new line of batteries designed exclusively for tractor use was brought out early 
in 1950. Trade acceptance was exceptionally good. Unit sales in 1951 are expected to be approxi¬ 
mately double the quantity sold in 1950. 


LITIGATION— The proceedings instituted against the Company by the Federal Trade Commission 
in July, 1948, in connection with our wholesale business, and referred to in our 1948 and 1949 an¬ 
nual reports, have not been concluded. Sixty witnesses testified at hearings held in thirteen cities. 
After the evidence and the briefs had been fully submitted to him, but before he had prepared the 
decision therein, the Federal Trade Commission, in August, 1950, retired the Trial Examiner who 
conducted all of these hearings and who had heard and observed all of these witnesses. The Com¬ 
mission has now referred the matter to a Substitute Trial Examiner for decision. 

No disposition has been made of the civil and criminal proceedings against the Company and 
some twenty other firms in the United States District Court at Kansas City, Missouri, involving 
the sale of junk batteries referred to in our 1949 Annual Report. The defendants, including the 
Company, have made various motions attacking the legality of the indictment and such motions 
are now pending before the court. 


: GENERAL— 1951 merchandise shows and meetings have been held in St. Paul, Minnesota; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Chicago, Illinois; Denver, Colorado; Billings, Montana; Portland, Oregon; Los An¬ 
geles, California and Winnipeg, Canada. 

Attendance at the shows was excellent and ordering of merchandise was brisk. Moreover, 
the informative meetings with store managers have paved the way for a clear understanding of 
the objectives we wish to achieve in 1951. 

Business has been good thus far in 1951 and indications are that sales and earnings for the 
first half will reach expectations. The restrictive orders, covering materials used in our hardline 
products, will probably reduce the supply available for selling sometime during the year. How¬ 
ever, furniture and softlines offer an opportunity for expanding sales. Certainly, we shall exploit 
these possibilities to the fullest extent. 

To what extent earnings may be affected by price controls and further increases in taxes is, 
of course, difficult to measure. 

A great many items in our lines are essential for car and truck maintenance, farm operation 
and home repairs. It is reasonable to assume that these items will be produced and sold in good 
volume in the period ahead. 

In closing, I should like to express my appreciation for the loyal and faithful services of em¬ 
ployees, management and the board of directors, and for the support of our stockholders and the 
public. 




President and Chairman of the Board 
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To the Board of Directors, 

Gamble-Skogmo , Inc., 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. and subsidiaries as of December 31, 1950 
and the related statements of Income and surplus for the year 
then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly in¬ 
cluded such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the cir¬ 
cumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated bal¬ 
ance sheet and statements of consolidated income and surplus 
present fairly the financial position of Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
and subsidiaries at December 31, 1950 and the results of 
their operations for the year then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year. 



Minneapolis, Minnesota 
February 27, 1951. 







G AM B LE-SKOGMO, INC. 


l CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 


December 31 


Current Assets: 

Cash in banks and on hand 


1950 

$ 7,113,253 


Notes and accounts receivable: 

Customers’ instalment accounts. 1,464,170 

Equity in instalment accounts sold (total amounts sold to 

banks, $15,083,586 and $11,116,428 at respective dates) 2,138,373 

Other customers’ accounts. 2,314,945 

Suppliers and miscellaneous. 298,233 


1949 


5,466,426 

643,469 

1,200,440 

1,671,118 

557,575 


Less allowance for doubtful receivables and 

estimated collection expenses. 

Inventories—at lower of cost or market, determined principally 
by retail method in the case of retail stores. 

Prepaid insurance and other expenses. 

Total Current Assets. 

Investments: 

Common stock of Western Auto Supply Company (Missouri 
corporation) at cost (quoted market value, $5,847,625 and 

$5,829,688 at respective dates). 

Other securities at cost, notes receivable, etc. 



Fixed Assets (at cost, less depreciation): 

Land and buildings. 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 

Automotive equipment. 

Machinery and manufacturing equipment 


Less depreciation 


Leasehold improvements, less amortization 


Goodwill 


6,215,721 

4,072,602 

1,864,649 

1,342,937 

4,351,072 

2,729,665 

35,444,330 

315,131 

30,382,058 

387,908 

47,223,786 

38,966,057 

7,346,917 

750,037 

7,346,917 

805,682 

8,096,954 

8,152,599 

591,940 

5,765,089 

355,646 

1,545,899 

424,514 

5,499,870 

395,102 

1,387,145 

8,258,574 

3,073,665 

7,706,631 

2,494,983 

5,184,909 

590,305 

5,211,648 

635,883 

5,775,214 

2 

5,847,531 

2 

$61,095,956 

52,966,189 


See accompanying notes to financial statements. 












































and Subsidiaries 


SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950. 


(with comparative figures for previous year) 


December 31 



1 950 

Current Liabilities: 

Current instalment of long-term debt.$ 675,000 

Trade accounts payable. 6,167,514 

Other accounts payable and accrued expenses. 3,849,407 

Provision for taxes on income. 2,763,088 

Provision for Canadian foreign exchange. 100,000 

Total Current Liabilities. 13,555,009 


Long-term Debt: 

3 ] 4 % note payable maturing in annual instalments of $675,000 
on each February 1 through 1967 and the remainder on 

December 1, 1967.. 12,325,000 

Less instalment included in current liabilities. 


Capital Stock (Note 1): 

Preferred stock—par value $50 per share. Authorized 150,000 
shares, issued and outstanding 116,706 and 116,731 5% 
cumulative convertible shares at respective dates. 5,835,300 

Common stock—par value $5 per share. Authorized 3,500,000 
shares (478,496 and 478,598 shares reserved for issuance 
under conversion rights of preferred stock at respective 
dates). Issued and outstanding 2,491,226 and 2,491,124 
shares at respective dates. 12,456,130 

Scrip certificates issued for fractional shares of common stock— 
outstanding 1-400/1000 and 900/1000 shares at respective 
dates. 

Total Capital Stock. 18,291,447 


Surplus per accompanying statement (Note 2): 

Capital surplus (principally derived from constituent companies’ 

earned surplus prior to November 1, 1946). 15,476,183 

Earned surplus (deficit) since November 1, 1946 2,123,317 

Total Surplus. 17,599,500 


1949 

675,000 

3,784,876 

2,187,948 

224,998 

155,990 


13,555,009 

7,028,812 

12,325,000 

675,000 

13,000,000 

675,000 

11,650,000 

12,325,000 

5,835,300 

5,836,550 

12,456,130 

12,455,620 

17 

11 

18,291,447 

18,292,181 

15,476,183 

2,123,317 

15,475,449 

(155,253) 

17,599,500 

15,320,196 

$61,095,956 

52,966,189 


See accompanying notes to financial statements. 







































GAMBLE-SKOGMO, INC. and Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1950 (with comparative figures for previous year) 


Net sales: 
Retail 
Wholesale 


Total Net Sales. 

Cost of sales, including certain occupancy and buying costs 


Sundry operating income 


Operating and administrative expenses 

Operating Income (Loss) 

Other income: 

Dividends. 

Cash discounts on purchases. 

Miscellaneous. 


Other charges: 

Interest on long-term debt. 

Interest—other. 

Provision for employees’ profit sharing (retirement) trusts. 


Income before Taxes on Income 

Provision for taxes on income: 

Federal (including excess profits tax $84,000). 
State and Canadian. 


Net Earnings (Loss). 

Charges for depreciation and amortization of fixed assets and 
leasehold improvements included in cost of sales and 
operating and administrative expenses above. 

1949 figures reclassified where necessary to effect 
proper comparison with 1950 figures. 

See accompanying notes to financial statements. 


Year ended December 31 


1950 

1949 

$ 73,726,264 
56,012,986 

72,132,668 

50,550,365 

129,739,250 

99,005,173 

122,683,033 

98,818,870 

30,734,077 

2,331,574 

23,864,163 

1,821,428 

33,065,651 

26,200,986 

25,685,591 

25,961,924 

6,864,665 

(276,333) 

645,750 

801,920 

87,627 

448,980 

649,666 

41,843 

1,535,297 

1,140,489 

8,399,962 

864,156 

402,391 

439,261 

763,767 

422,500 

332,480 

81,626 

1,605,419 

836,606 

6,794,543 

27,550 

2,226,841 

502,565 

314,726 

2,729,406 

314,726 

$ 4,065,137 

(287,176) 

$ 1,154,025 

1,037,033 



















































GAMBLE-SKOGMO, INC. and Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF SURPLUS 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1950 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 

Amount at December 31, 1949. $15,475,449 

Amount arising through issuance of 102 shares of common stock upon 

conversion of 25 shares of preferred stock (Note 1). 734 

Amount at December 31, 1950. $15,476,183 


EARNED SURPLUS 

$ (155,253) 
4,065,137 

3,909,884 

Deduct cash dividends paid: 

Common stock—60c per share.$1,494,735 

Preferred stock—$2.50 per share. 291,832 1,786,567 

Amount at December 31, 1950 (Note 2). $ 2,123,317 


See accompanying notes to financial statements. 


Amount at December 31, 1949 (deficit) 
Net earnings for the year. 


NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


(1) The 5% cumulative preferred stock is convertible prior to July 31, 1958 at the option of the respective 
holders into 4-1/10 shares of common stock for each share of preferred stock and, upon conversion, the excess of 
the par amount of the preferred stock over the par amount of the common stock is credited to capital surplus. All 
or any part of the outstanding preferred stock may be redeemed at the option of the company at the following 
prices, plus in each instance accrued and unpaid dividends thereon: $52 per share prior to July 31, 1952, with suc¬ 
cessive reductions of 50c per share on July 31, 1952 and each second July 31 thereafter to $50 per share on and 
after July 31, 1958. 

(2) Under the terms of the 3 % % long-term note outstanding, certain restrictions are placed upon the declara¬ 
tion of dividends and payments for the acquisition and redemption of the company’s own capital stock. 

(3) Undistributed earnings of a Canadian subsidiary since acquisition amounting to $1,247,752 (including ex¬ 
change adjustment) are included in consolidated earned surplus; of this amount $580,831 is attributable to current 
year’s operations. 

(4) The approximate minimum annual rentals under 237 leases expiring beyond March 1, 1954, are $1,120,000, 
of which 181 leases with annual rentals of $620,000 expire within five years; 2 leases with annual rentals of $63,000 
have terms extending beyond twenty years. These amounts exclude maintenance costs, real estate taxes, insur¬ 
ance, etc., and increased amounts based on percentages of sales which may be payable in some cases. 
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HIS nation’s business system has been 
called The Miracle of America. Regardless of label, it 
is the product of free men, free competition and a 
free flow of all the factors that progress and well¬ 
being are made of. 

Side by side on Main Street and Fifth Avenue, 
the large department store, the little independent 
store and the spic-and-span modern chain store are 
as truly American as hot-dogs and apple pie. They 
prosper because they are free—free to enthrone the 
customer as king and to compete for the king’s favor 
—free to exercise initiative, to try out new ideas and 
to profit thereby—free to simplify and standardize 
in order to cut the cost of things. The industry is free 
to expand markets through better merchandising, advertising and 
selling. It has grown because countless investors have been free to 
invest their savings in warehouses, stores and merchandise and in 
creative and productive labor. 

The phenomenal development of merchandising is just one more 
proof that free enterprise is a changing, striving thing. Because it is 
free, our economic system has made the American consumer the 
envy of the world. The astounding fact is that the poorest of us has 
more of the basic necessities and comforts than ninety-five per cent 
of the people in other parts of the world. Because they are free, busi¬ 
ness and industry have made Americans the best equipped, best 
housed, best clothed and best fed people in the world. 

On succeeding pages of this booklet we will try to point up how 
one company and two thousand individual merchants have, through 
the “incentive impulse”, found opportunity and independence under 
this incomparable American economic system. 





II 

I 1 IGHTEEN years ago a young retailing company and a handful of small business- 
I men joined hands to establish a new merchandising system founded on mutual 

-M _ A aid and common interest. If the story of the Gamble Dealer Plan has a central 

theme it is this: a continuing development of the tools, in a single merchandising package, that 
help the small businessman to succeed in the field of retailing. 

From the start there was something different about Gamble-Skogmo’s merchandising 
methods. Out of a single auto accessories store opened in 1925, the firm grew to 175 stores by 
the end of 1932. During 1933, when even the most optimistic observers wondered whether the 
nation could survive her critical economic illness, a new influence was being felt in the market¬ 
ing processes. 

A good many people, faced with poor business conditions and fearful of the future, were 
watching the growth of this young retailing organization. There were the small inventories 
of basic, fast-moving, everyday merchandise on attractive display at mail order prices. There 
were the low-rent locations, controlled overhead expenses and vigorous selling ideas. One could 
see something almost depression-proof about these many little company-operated stores. 
Young men, some still in their teens, were taking over as managers and making a “go” of 
things. As the retail outlets grew in number, Bert Gamble and Phil Skogmo were approached 
by more and more individuals asking whether a plan could be conceived whereby they could 
obtain Gamble merchandise to sell in their self-owned stores. They asked questions like these: 
If Gamble merchandising ideas work for the company, why can’t they work for us? How can 
we get into business for ourselves? How can we find opportunity and independence in the re¬ 
tail business? 

MODERN SMALLTOWN RETAILING —In those years from 1925 to 1933, Gamble-Skogmo’s administrative staff, 
buying power and warehouse facilities were geared to handle a greater merchandise volume. 
So, why not start others in smalltown retailing and put the company’s distributive machinery 
to more productive and efficient use? The question was answered by the development of a 
complete retail plan for the small businessman. This seems to be the first time in merchandising 
history when an established retailer made a tested merchandising system available to other 
retailers using the same name. Depression-born in 1933, it succeeded from the start. 

In that first year, three hundred and eighty dealerships were opened. Western Auto 









Depend upon it — the lovers of freedom will 
be free. 

— EDMUND BURKE 


Supply Company of California, with stores in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states, 
became affiliated in 1939 and one hundred Western dealerships were added in the eleven 
western states. Today two thousand dealer stores in twenty-six states, Mexico and Canada 
are identified as authorized dealers by such names as Gambles, Gambles Western Auto Supply 
Co., Macleods and Skogmos. Long out of their swaddling clothes, these small independent re¬ 
tailers did a retail volume approximating $70,000,000 in 1950. 

DOCTORS AND COUNTRY PREACHERS— Who are these merchants? What do they sell? What does it cost them to go into 

business for themselves? How much do they make? What makes the system tick? What does 
Gamble-Skogmo do for them? 

The dealer roster includes former school teachers and farmers; ranchers and housewives; 
GI’s and barbers; doctors and country preachers; sales clerks and storekeepers. With success 
as merchants they have become prominent citizens in their communities. They carry their fair 
share of responsibility for civic betterment. They hold prominent posts in local chambers of 
commerce and contribute their good citizenship in church and school affairs, in charitable 
organizations, service clubs and in legislative assemblies. They have become Main Street mer¬ 
chants of substance and influence. Countless husband-and-wife teams operate their stores 
with joy in mutual effort and pride of ownership. 

The dealers opened their stores with small inventories and in modest quarters because, 
by and large, they were people of small means. Few had had experience in retailing. That 
made little difference because their franchises brought them complete merchandising and 
operating plans adaptable equally well to towns of 250 people or large metropolitan centers. 

Today a moderate investment will stock an attractive store with hundreds of basic di¬ 
versified lines, including auto supplies, hardware, tools, radios, housewares, sporting goods, 
paints and varnishes, and major appliances. Men’s, women’s and children’s wearing apparel 
and furniture can be added with a small increase in capital investment. 

Outstanding in the history of dealerships is the steady reinvestment of earnings in larger 
inventories, more modern store fixtures, better lighting and larger floor areas. Many dealers 

have expanded their sales space and merchandise lines as many 
as four and five times. 

FINANCIAL SUCCESS— And what of the financial returns to 
these small businesses? Obviously, dealers’ income depends on 
their capital investment, their native ability and on their 
consistent use of Gamble-Skogmo’s services and merchandis¬ 
ing plans. It is common for them to reap average annual re¬ 
turns up to forty to fifty per cent on their investment. As 
the dealer broadens his merchandise lines to include soft 
goods and furniture, for example, and as he steps up his ad¬ 
vertising and promotional efforts, his income increases. 

And what does Gamble-Skogmo do for its two thousand 
dealers? The dealers hold franchises in their communities and 
are given an over-all merchandising plan more comprehensive 
and complete than any of its kind known today. They receive 
sales training and educational material, buying and planning 
guides, bookkeeping systems, trade area studies, store layout 
plans, advertising and merchandising aids and counsel, and 
many other services that save the dealers time and money 




• We must build on the institutions which have 
proved their worth in a free society—a society in 
which it is the individual citizen that counts. 

— ALLAN B. KLINE 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


and reduce their business risks. Latest types of store fixtures are available at low cost. The 
company has made available a dealer group life insurance program. The dealer’s merchandise 
requirements are available at one source resulting in a simplification of ordering forms, pay¬ 
ment policies and record-keeping. Before merchandise is offered to the dealer, the company 
itself tests quality and customer acceptance in its own retail stores. The firm’s adjustments 
and warranties build customer satisfaction. Each warehouse provides the dealer with facilities 
for the repair of television receivers, automatic washers, radios and other mechanical products. 
The familiar Gamble sign identifying more than 2500 retail outlets is the link that ties the 
dealer into the company’s strong advertising in newspapers, radio, farm papers and circulars. 

Each week the dealer orders merchandise from one of the ten Gamble warehouses. Practi¬ 
cally all merchandise shipments are delivered transportation prepaid to his store on a sheduled 
day each week by company-operated truck. This modern system of distribution makes it 
unnecessary for him to carry large stocks of goods. His capital is conserved. He has a faster 
turnover. His merchandise stocks are clean and balanced. 

Over and above all the specific advantages, the dealer enjoys the benefits of Gamble- 
Skogmo’s buying power, and he profits from the quarter century of retailing experience of 
hundreds of merchandisers, buyers and field and operating personnel. 

SOUND AND TRUE— Perhaps the company can be pardoned for taking pride in the phenomenal suc¬ 
cess of its dealers. And it is proud, too, of its own part in establishing and developing such a 
system. The program, tested by adverse economic conditions and world turmoil, has come 
through as something very sound and true. Its basic results are these: independent small 
businessmen and women have taken their places in the commercial life of the nation; business 
hazards for the small retailer have been reduced and shared by a larger organization; more 
and more Gamble merchandise has reached the homes of farmers, smalltowners and city 
populations; manufacturers and industrial laborers have found new and broader markets for 
their products; and the individual dealer-merchant has profited well. 

Under this system the dealer combines in himself the principal components of American 
business—he is investor and owner, manager and worker. So long as he grows and prospers his 
contribution to the American system will be good. And prosper he will because the nation’s 
economic system is sound and the company-dealer program is sound. 

The dealer plan, like the free opportunity system of which it is a part, will be strengthened 
and improved year by year. It is too dynamic to stand still. New methods of buying, distribu¬ 
tion, selling and advertising will lead in only one direction—to opportunity and independence 
for the small merchant. 












• God grants liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always willing to guard and protect it. 

— DANIEL WEBSTER 



When asked why he became a Gamble dealer, Bruce Bauter, Henry, Illinois, (pop. 2,000), re¬ 
plied: “Because I was tired of taking poor-paying depression jobs and Gamble’s offered me a 
business of my own with little capital necessary, and one Mrs. Bauter and I could operate.” 

After attending the University of Illinois and Babson Institute in Boston, Bauter went to 
work in the lumber business as yard man at $10 a week. Later he worked for a newspaper, sold 
roofing and did musical work on radio. 

“In 1934,” Bauter says, “we opened our dealer store with only $700 capital. We borrowed 
$400 on my mother-in-law’s bonds and $300 from a personal finance company with our furniture 
as security. We paid $15 a month rent for our first store, bought the property a year later, re¬ 
modeled it and in 1946 built our present store building at a cost of over $30,000. The first year 
we sold about $20,000 of merchandise. Last year our sales were about $112,000.” 

This is his appraisal of the Gamble dealer program. “It has meant material progress, new 
homes for my family and my mother, many fine things in our house, a college education for my 
daughter (and for my son when he’s old enough) and a large life insurance program. I am asso¬ 
ciated with a company having high ethical standards and I hope I’m helping, along with all 
the other dealers, to make Gamble’s the finest organization of its kind in the country.” 

All-work-and-no-golf has no place in Bruce Bauter’s philosophy. As a member of the 
Bishop’s Committee of the Episcopal Church, president of P. T. A., vice president of Rotary, 
past member of the Henry school board, committee chairman in the Boy Scouts and active 
member of the Business Men’s Association, he has contributed much of himself and his influ¬ 
ence to his town and his community. He finds time to enjoy his music, to read and play golf. 

“My family and I have found the security and community respect that come from owning 
and operating a successful business. Along with the hard work Gwendlyn and the kids and I 
have put in, Gambles’ broad merchandising plan has been the lifeblood of our business. By any 
standard you want to apply, we have prospered in a thousand ways.” 








• 77iey that give up essential liberty to obtain a 
little temporary safety deserve neither liberty 
nor safety. 

— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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By 1935 Otis Farnsworth had completed twenty-eight years of farming and ranching. In the 
early thirties, like others in the breadbasket areas, he had been the victim of draughts, grass¬ 
hoppers and low prices for farm products. Hot winds had turned the mid-continent grain 
country into a dust bowl. 

“I was 55 years old when I gave up farming and went into storekeeping,’’ Farnsworth 
says. “At that age most men don't like to take chances with a new venture. In almost any 
business the odds would have been against me. But they weren’t. Today at 72 my only regret 
is that I’m not 25 years younger." 

“When we saw a lot of inexperienced people open Gamble dealer stores in South Dakota 
and make money, we thought maybe we could do it, too." Mr. and Mrs. Farnsworth salvaged 
a thousand dollars and headed for Montrose, Colorado, where C. E. Barton joined them in 
operating a Gamble dealer store. Five years later the Farnsworths moved to Hood River, 
Oregon, (pop. 3,500) and stocked a small building with merchandise worth $4,000. In three 
years they doubled the size of their store, adding wearing apparel and furniture. “My wife 
worked hard and she deserves a lot of credit for our success. In 1940 our sales were $45,000 and 
in 1950 they were $150,000. I guess you would say we have been successful. We have a fine 
Gamble Western Auto Supply store, a nice home, money in the bank and no debts. We’ve had 
a good living and time for fishing and hunting while building our original $1,000 into $80,000 
in these fifteen years. And in Bill Paddock, who has worked with us for many years, we now 
have a loyal and industrious partner. Over and above our financial progress, we have enjoyed 
the friendship of scores of Gamble Western Auto dealers along the Pacific Coast. We get a thrill 
out of their success, too. They are good merchants and leading citizens in their towns." 

Farnsworth expresses his gratitude this way—“We didn’t do the job alone because the 
Gamble Western dealer plan took many of the burdens off our shoulders. We’re awfully thank¬ 
ful. There aren’t any droughts, grasshoppers and dust bowls in this business." 


















• Karl Marx taught that no man should be rich. 
Freedom of individual opportunity, the Ameri- 




ROBLIN, MANITOBA 


About two hundred miles northwest of 
Winnipeg, the town of Roblin lies in 
Manitoba’s diversified farming area. 
The people in Roblin (1400 of them) 
and the farmers nearby are industri¬ 
ous, prosperous and typical of the citi¬ 
zens of the three prairie provinces. 

Roblin has a Macleod’s store owned 
and operated by 30-year-old Jim Hil- 
land, a former country general store¬ 
keeper. “ I looked at some of the Mac- 
leod stores,” he says, “and learned 
that the company had a good name 
and a merchandising system tailored 
to the needs of Canada’s rural popu¬ 
lation. I wanted to invest at least 
$25,000 because I wanted a pretty fair- 
sized store. To get the capital I sold my old store, my car and my home and had to make a loan. 
I built a new store building but will have to enlarge it soon.” 

Jim Hilland opened his Macleod’s dealer store only 17 months ago. His sales in 1950, his 
first full year of operation, were $130,000. “I have paid off my loan, bought a new truck, refur¬ 
nished my home and in the near future I will start building a new house. My store building was 
built in 1949 and it’s already too small. My business is far beyond my expectations. As soon as 
I have more selling space I’ll add furniture and appliance departments. You asked me my 
opinion of the most important services Macleod’s has furnished me as a dealer. I would say: the 
company’s established name and goodwill, excellent merchandise at uniformly fair prices and 
merchandising information and counsel. 

“I suppose it’s natural to want to provide a good education for my children and to earn 
the confidence of my community and have a little prestige. Macleod’s is helping me do that.” 

And Jim Hilland has helped his town. He is president of the Roblin Chamber of Commerce, 
treasurer of the Athletic Association and one of the builders of the Community Hall and the 
local hospital. 
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